THE   RECALL

his handkerchief in a pool of the blood, carrying it away
as a relic. He, like the kneeling Abbe, was a free man
in that circle of curiosity.

At last they came with a stretcher, and an escort of
guardsmen, to take the body to a neighbouring hospital.
A hall of the building was set apart, and the nuns who
served there covered the bed with flowers and ranged
it with candles. Night and day some of them prayed
beside it, while hundreds of Parisians passed through in
silent homage to one who had carried his baton to the
peak of the Marshalate.

The yth witnessed another gathering on the Plain of
Grenelle. Here, it was generally believed, the execution
would take place. Standing apart from the crowd were
a number of men who were wearing greatcoats, not only
because it was a winter morning, but to conceal weapons.
These were the rescue-party, half-pay officers and
veterans of the tricolour. The oldest among them had
swarmed over the Alps in the flawless days of Lodi and
Marengo; the youngest had seen the agony of the Bear-
skins at Waterloo.

Presently, it was learnt, they had been cheated. Marshal
Ney was dead in the Luxembourg. The Empire had
sounded its last rally, and they were missing. So they
returned again to their cheerless rooms and cafe table,
to grow old, dreaming, or waxing garrulous over a past
that was dead as glory.

Next day a hearse wended the streets of Paris to the
cemetery of Pere4a-Chaise. It attracted no attention
beyond the ordinary, and only a few people were present
at the graveside when the Abbe de St. Pierre read the
burial service. The spot was on the eastern side of